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character of some at least of the writings complained of.
Dealings with the dangers inherent in the vesting of such wide
powers in the hands of the servants of the Crown, Pherozeshah
observed that it was at all times difficult to draw the line between
severe, though just, criticism of Government and its measures, and
the licentious abuse of them, bordering on the preaching of sedition
and the propagation of disaffection. If the judges of the distinction
were to be the very men who were the objects of the criticism, they
would be more than human if in course of time and by gradual
stages all hostile criticism was not brought within the pale of the
proscription. If the Vernacular Press was licentious and scurrilous,
Pherozeshah went on to say, the system of licensing would but
aggravate and intensify its mischievous tendency, and annihilate
nothing but honest and useful criticism, particularly in the case of a
Press in its infancy:
Moderate and respectable men, their functions not yet hardened
into habits, would retire from the field without hardly a struggle.
Violent and unprincipled agitators would thrive on the persecu-
tion which would furnish the very nourishment necessary for their
existence. And while thus the sound and healthy political growth
of the people would be indefinitely retarded, the Government
would be deprived of all trustworthy sources of keeping itself
well informed of the real inner feelings and thoughts of the
people towards it. Deprived of free and sincere criticism, it would
hardly know to steer its way through servile adulation or
scurrilous abuse.
Sound as these observations are, they have a peculiar force when
applied to the circumstances of a foreign Government, alien in spirit
to the people over whom it rules. Such an administration is sur-
rounded by peculiar difficulties, and its measures and policy are in a
special degree liable to be misinterpreted and vilified. To win the
confidence of those whom it governs, it must court the fullest
publicity for its acts and intentions. As Sir Erskine Perry remarked
in his minute of dissent, "ignorant as we are, and necessarily must
be, of much that is seething in the native mind, of suffering that our